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being in a position of power, that is becoming a teacher and that dream
goes when serving in the army. Then you begin to think in terms of
brigadier-general.''
"I must be of the latter kind," G.B.S. said, "for when I met Mont-
gomery at John's studio, I advised him how to run the war. John was
painting his portrait and asked me to come and amuse the sitter. I gave
him a few hints on strategy and told him that each war demands its own
approach and that something different would throw Hitler into con&sion.
And the best thing that I could advise him was not to become too pro-
fessional." My wife was dissatisfied with her painting and when, next
day, he appeared in his long Burberry, she was only too glad to have that
as an excuse to begin afresh. "Will this Burberry7 do?" he asked humbly,
"I thought it would do as my regalia. The knickerbockers made me look
too boyish, as though I had long grown out of my clothes and not worthy
of the Michelangelo head you have painted in. Here you will be able to
disguise my thin legs with folds. I spent the morning looking for some-
thing worthy of your canvas but I could only find this." He arranged
the folds himself, held up his head erect and Hs legs were almost com-
pletely hidden in the folds of his Burberry. Everyday he assumed this
pose and kept it without effort, whiling away the time with lectures on
high finance, art and politics. He was now an Undershaft, Napoleon
arid Caesar, all in one.
Clare would rather not talk while she worked and so was only too
glad to have a sitter who was willing to talk to the world at large.
Whether it was wet or fine, blazing with sun or pouring with rain, he
would come dressed in this heavy mackintosh, tweed cap and gloves
much the worse for wear. Punctual to the minute, he was most business-
like, going straight for the chair prepared for him and assuming the
pose. Though when in conversation he would sometimes forget, he would
soon return to the character he was enacting at the time. Clare would often
stop the sitting when she saw that he was tired, but she had to pretend
that it was she who needed a rest because he would not admit fatigue.
"I may not live to come to-morrow," he said, "so get as much done
as you can."
"You will live to sit for another painting/5 Clare said.
"I shall never be painted again. I have no desire to sit for anybody
else now that you have painted me. I have a lovely alcove in the dining-
room, where I sit and this painting would fit like a mural. As it is all going
to the National Trust, let the world know me at my ripest."